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It is also proposed by one of the 
members of the Association that 
Article I, Section 2, be amended to 
read as follows: 


Each company (or service) mem- 
ber shall designate one individual 
as its voting representative who 
shall have the status of a member 
of the Association and may appoint 
an alternate to the voting represen- 
tative who shall have all the privi- 
leges of an individual member ex- 
cept the right to vote. 


Or as follows: 


Each company (or service) mem- 
ber shall designate one individual 
as its voting representative who 
shall have the status of a member 
of the Association and may appoint 
an alternate to the voting represen- 
tative who shall have the status of 
a member of the Association includ- 
ing the right to vote. 
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International Industrial Welfare Conference 
By Louise C. Odencrantz 


Employment Manager, Smith & Kaufmann, Inc., New York City 


HE first International Welfare Conference was held in France 

during the week of July 2-9, 1922, in the village of La Haye 
Malherbe, in Normandy. Over 60 men and women interested in in- 
dustrial welfare and personnel work assembled from eleven different 
countries to discuss one of the newest developments in the organiza- 
tion of modern industry. The conference was organized by L’Asso- 
ciation des Surintendents de France and the Welfare Workers’ In- 
stitute of Great Britain. It was unofficial and informal and every 
opportunity was given for full discussion of the aims and methods 
of personnel work. 


Unanimity of Opinion. 

The most outstanding feature of this conference of an international 
group was the startling unanimity of opinion as to the ultimate aims 
and purposes of industrial welfare work in connection with business 
organization. In spite of widely different industrial and social condi- 
tions as well as economic problems and the different stages and 
methods of development of industrial welfare work in the various 
countries which were represented, the members of the conference 
had little difficulty in agreeing upon a definition and a name. What- 
ever difficulties were encountered arose from language differences 
and an earnest desire on the part of everyone that there should be 
a clear understanding as to the exact meaning of each term and 
word used. 


Stages of Development. 

Reports from the various countries represented showed an inter- 
esting similarity of growth in the movement. The general tendency 
has been for welfare work to concern itself first with the life of the 
worker outside his work, that is, in his home relations, health, recrea- 
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tion and education; secondly, with the life of the worker within 
the plant, that is, with the physical surroundings, safety, sanitation 
and general equipment; and ultimately to concern itself with the 
human factor in actual production. Reports from the different coun- 
tries indicated the stage of development of the movement as well 
as the influence of local conditions. 


Great Britain. 


In Great Britain where the movement had its earliest beginnings, 
some establishments still have the most primitive forms of welfare 
work, while others have highly organized personnel departments to 
include every phase of human relations in connection with business 
and production. 


United States. 


In the United States the same condition prevails, but an increas- 
ing emphasis is being laid upon the last phase of the work so that 
the word “personnel” has almost entirely superseded the use of the 
word “welfare.” It was frequently pointed out that in other coun- 
tries as well as in the United States the paternalistic and philan- 
thropic tone attached to the word “welfare” was harmful in giving 
the wrong conception of the underlying principles of the movement 
and in creating antagonism among workers and employers. 


France. 


In France the rise of the welfare worker was a direct outgrowth 
of the war. A group of persons formed an organization for the 
deliberate purpose of training welfare workers (surintendents) and 
promoting their employment both for the purpose of better protec- 
tion to the workers and increased production during the war. The 
management of the French Railways has been so fully convinced of 
the value of the work that several welfare workers are employed and 
the Social Engineer of the Orleans Railways is so interested that he 
himself came to the conference to tell of the work. 


Belgium. 

In Belgium welfare work has only recently been started but in its 
beginnings it is avoiding many errors by using only trained workers 
and it has the moral and financial support of the government. In 
Sweden the work has been spreading in the Tobacco industry, which 
has practically become a government monopoly and in industries 
located in country districts where the employer has felt it necessary 
to undertake some of the social activities of the community. 
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Switzerland. 

In Switzerland also the work has developed chiefly along the 
lines of “welfare” rather than “personnel.” A private organization, 
the “Volksdienst,” is helping to promote the work by giving actual 
assistance in installing and conducting various forms of employee 
service such as canteens, medical service and similar work. 


Holland. 


In Holland a special training school under good leadership has 
been established which will help materially in the movement. 


China. 

China, which was represented at the conference, has as yet no 
welfare work of any kind, but several employers, both foreigners 
and Chinese, are interested and probably the next year or two will 
see the work beginning. 


India. 


India, however, has already held its first Industrial Welfare Con- 
ference; and welfare work, especially outside the plant, has been 
undertaken extensively by employers, particularly in large industrial 
organizations. 


Associations Abroad. 


In France, Great Britain, United States and India, associations 
of welfare and personnel workers are already in existence while in 
other countries like Sweden they are under formation. The ques- 
tion was raised as to whether such welfare or personnel associations 
should admit employers or labor representatives or whether their 
active membership should be limited to men and women actually en- 
gaged in such work. Plant and company membership was generally 
objected to in spite of obvious financial advantages. The sentiment 
of the conference was in favor of such organizations being limited 
to individual membership of those engaged in the work, but no 
action was taken by the conference. 


Permanent International Organization. 


After several days of discussion and reports, all were so firmly 
convinced of the great value of the conference that steps were 
agreed upon to form a permanent organization. After much dis- 
cussion the conference drew up the following recommendations to 
be referred to the national organizations for consideration : 

1. That the name “Personnel Work” be substituted for “Wel- 
fare Work.” 
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2. That the following statement be adopted as a basis of this 
work : 

The true function of Industry is to serve the community. In 
fulfilling this function, industry should render the best possible 
service with the least possible effort and cost. At the same time it 
should conserve and develop in industrial life the spiritual, mental 
and physical well-being of all who share in rendering this service. 
In any economic system, the functions of the management of an in- 
dustrial organization should include that of properly co-ordinating 
the human relations and of making the best possible adjustments 
between the individual and the work. This function is called “Per- 
sonnel Work.” 

It was recognized that the present Conference was purely a pre- 
liminary one, and the members had no authority to make decisions 
which could be binding on their respective organizations. 


1924 Conference. 


It was therefore decided that a further International Conference 
on “Personnel Work” should be held in 1924, with a view to forming 
an International Association for ‘“Personnel Work.” At the invita- 
tion of the Dutch representatives it was unanimously agreed that 
the Conference should be held in Holland. 


International Committee. 


It was agreed that an International Committee should be formed 
consisting of a representative from each of as many countries as pos- 
sible, to organize the 1924 Conference, to prepare a draft constitution 
of the International Personnel Association, to study questions re- 
lating to personnel work in each country and to undertake any other 
relevant duties. This committee shall endeaver to meet in 1923, pos- 
sibly in Geneva. In the meantime an interim committee was appointed 
to “carry on” consisting of one representative of each delegation 
present at the Argeronne Conference. The following were appointed : 
America, Miss L. Odencrantz; Belgium, Miss Radermaker ; China, 
Miss E. Johnston; France, M’lle. M. Diemer; Great Britain, Miss 
E. D. Newcomb; Holland, Mr. P. M. Cochius; India, Mr. W. H. 
Wiser ; Sweden, Miss S. Freidholm ; Switzerland, Prof. E. Zueblin. 
Miss M. L. Fledderus of Holland was good enough to undertake 
the work of secretary with Miss Voysey of England as assistant sec- 
retary. The committee will also have the assistance of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office at Geneva, which had a representative at the 
conference. 
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it Personnel Relations in Industry. By A. M. Simons, The Ronald Press, 

il New York, 1921, pp. xi + 341. . 

ms This book enumerates the problems of personnel administra- 

‘ tion usually treated by books upon the subject, and discusses them 4 
with adequate expertness and clearness. 


The phychologist-reader will be gratified, on perusing the thirty 
or forty pages devoted to the contributions which psychology can i 
make to the field, to find that the author has sought the correct | 
sources for most of his psychologizing, and has tapped them dis- 
criminatingly. 

Minor errors that should be corrected in the next printing are ; 
found on page 162, where the reference to Watson’s book should 
read page 237, 238, and on page 181, foot-note, where “plants” is 
misspelled. 

The pages are heavily annotated, as the author seeks con- 
firmatory authority for his statements by numerous quotations, thus 
providing a good bibliography. 

The pages also smack of the class-room, by reason of a notice- 
able outline method of presentation—the book grew out of the au- 
thor’s Extension Lectureship in the University of Wisconsin—but 
this, while detracting from the smoothness of style, will be regarded 
as a pedagogical asset by those who use the book as a class-text. It 
is, however, not objectionably academic. It bears the imprint of 
contact with actual business practice. 

The books upon personnel relations and allied subjects are so 
numerous and widely distributed among personnel executives that 
experienced personnel workers will hardly find anything new in this 
presentation. Still the large number of business executives and in- 
telligent laymen who have not studied personnel problems will prob- 
ably find a good deal of information that is new to them, informa- 
tion that is thoughtfully considered and interestingly presented. 
Even well-enlightened executives may find in the chapter on Wider 
Social Control the names of a number of agencies—public and 
private—for fostering desirable personnel relations of which they 
had never heard. Harry D. Kitson, 
Professor of Psychology, Indiana University. 


Analysis and Classification of Performance in Vocational Relations. By 
J. Osborne Hopwood, M.S. Published by Richard G. Badger, Boston, 
pp. 1-123. 


“Analysis and Classification of Performance in Vocational Rela- 
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tions” is a compact statement of the kind of truths which ought to 
have continual re-emphasis. 


Mr. Hopwood has taken more pains than many employment men 
to approach his problems scientifically and has apparently brought to 
bear practical experience and an intensive study of “behavioristic” 
psychology. 

The value of a work such as Mr. Hopwood has produced depends 
largely upon its ability to attract and influence certain classes of 
readers. Four classes of readers should profit by this analysis: 
1. Active employment managers ; 2. Line executives, whose coopera- 
tion is necessary in putting across measures leading to sound indus- 
trial relations ; 3. The large body of individuals who are undecided 
as to the best means of applying their abilities in industry or com- 
merce; 4. Students of Industrial Management, Business Administra- 
tion, Commerce, etc., in colleges and universities. 


Mr. Hopwood has written a book which, because of the rather 
academic elaboration of its style and the esoteric nature of its “be- 
havioristic” vocabulary, will probably appeal strongly to few in the 
first three of these classes. On the other hand, the treatment is not 
sufficiently detailed or comprehensive to make anything approaching 
a complete text book, though Mr. Hopwood’s ideas are well worth 


the attention of any student of industrial relations, practical or 
theoretical. 


There are details in the suggested technique with which one 
might differ and definitions of terms which it would be interesting to 
question, but on the whole the grasp of fundamentals and the method 
of approaching problems is worthy of the highest commendation. It 
is only to be regretted that the style is not such as to create a prob- 
able demand for this book by those to whom it could be of greatest 


value. 
BENNET F. SCHAUFFLER. 


United States Rubber Co. 


Chain Stores. By Walter S. Hayward and Percival White. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York, 1922, pp. viii-411. 


This book contains four excellent chapters on the personnel 
problems of chain stores covering “Organization,” “Training Men 
for Promotion,” “Maintaining Morale” and “The Store Manager.” 
These chapters contain much source material of considerable value. 
Each chapter is prefaced by an exceedingly useful outline. 


W. J. D. 
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to Finding Your Job. By Norman G. Shidle. Ronald Press Co., 1921, 
pp. xii-183, price $2.00. 

ea When an applicant for a job which you do not have and which 

to you cannot find for him has outstayed his welcome, refer him to 

” this book with instructions to mark, read, inwardly digest—and prac- 
tice. Personnel executives would do well to read it themselves to get 

ds the other fellow’s view of the employment process. 

of W. J. Dz 

S: 

‘a- Monthly Bulletin of the National City Bank of New York—September, 

1922. 

ed The Bulletin discusses, in detail the important developments in 

n- the labor situation for the past month. Briefly some of the points 

a- brought out which should interest personnel executives throughout 
the country are :— 

- 1. Reason for Wage Increase in Steel Industry. 

~ As production in the steel industry nears capacity, companies are 

he experiencing difficulty in maintaining present working forces and in 

ot recruiting new labor. With a prospect that wages in the coal industry 

1g would be maintained at the old rates, and that miners, who had found 

+h employment in the steel works, would go back to the mines, the iron 

- and steel operators thought it advisable to announce the advance of 
20 per cent in wages effective September 1. 

a. Reaction of the Increase. 

0 This advance is resulting in the increase of wages in a number 

d of other industries and although it is not considered bad policy at 

It the present time, it cannot be regarded as a favorable or helpful de- 

"4 velopment. It is rather one of the spasmodic and temporary move- 

t ments characteristic of a time of general unsettlement. The advance 
puts wages in this industry about 80 per cent above the pre-war 
level, a position that cannot be maintained unless the general level 

0. of compensation throughout the industry is established on the same 
basis. 

" a hat the biggest open-shop industry in the country makes this 
wage increase at a moment most embarrassing to railroad companies 

2] and mine operators demonstrates a far superior method of determin- 

a ing wage rates than that of any arbitrary fixing either by labor unions 


or by arbitration, i. e., the free, voluntary movement of individual 
workers to where they can secure the best pay. 

3. The Public and the Big Strikes. 

Progress is being made toward general understanding of the 
problems such controversies as the coal and railroad strikes present. 
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Time is the great solvent of social problems and something may be 
gained by allowing the public mind to become thoroughly saturated 
with all the facts and implications of a situation. 

The paramount fact of modern life is that people are necessarily 
dependent upon each other and must somehow manage to live to- 
gether and work together—a mutual system for common advantage. 
The matter of supreme importance is to keep this organization in 
effective operation and adjust the relations between the members on 
a fair basis. Nothing that obstructs industry and is clearly harmful 
to the general welfare can be justified. Individuals have no rights 
that impinge on the rights of others, and where rights come in con- 
flict they must be adjudicated under the authority of the govern- 
ment itself. 

This would seem self-evident, but a certain degree of intelligence 
must be developed and a certain stage of social progress reached be- 
fore people will conform to it. The state of civilization to which a 
people have attained, and the measure of their comprehension of 
their social interests may be judged by the respect they show for 
law and the common rights upon which community life is based. 

The two big strikes have been characterized by violence toward 
individuals and defiance toward all authority. Ultimately the re- 
sponsibility for these incidents rests with those responsible for the 
strikes themselves. Union officials, although disclaiming any re- 
sponsibility, have placed reliance on this lawlessness for success. 
There is no reason to doubt the judgment of the public upon such 
conditions. The real question is that of maintaining community life, 
and of securing a fair adjustment of the relations between the work- 
ers in different industries. Where the public welfare is involved 
the government, representing the people, is justified in asserting its 
authority and under obligations to do so. Congress, with friendly 
regard for labor, has exempted the labor organization from the law 
against combinations which is in force against employers, there ex- 
isting a feeling that public opinion might not be ready for such ac- 
tion, and furthermore, a hope that it might prove unnecessary. It 
would be far better if organized labor would voluntarily recognize 
its obligations to the community of which it is a part, and join em- 
ployers in accepting loyally the policy of arbitration in the industries 
where continuous operations cannot be suspended without inflicting 
widespread distress. The plea that it is unsafe to rely upon the de- 
cisions of arbitration courts or commissions, amounts to a rejection 
of all judicial. methods of settling disputes and a return to brute 
force. The argument that the government would be powerless to 
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compel men to work against their will is not conclusive. The gov- 
ernment will not attempt to do that, but it has the power to make as- 
sociated action exceedingly difficult. The government will do little 
unless public opinion supports it, and with public opinion clearly pro- 
nounced the unions will bow to the inevitable. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the members of the unions are insensible to public opinion 
or insensible to the reasoning that shapes public opinion against 
them. 

It is disappointing to find so many of the leaders of organized 
labor apparently lacking the sense of responsibility for community 
welfare and progress. In the state of disorganization and confusion 
that has followed the war, the labor leaders have shown a lament- 
able lack of vision and economic understanding, with the result that 
necessary readjustments have been delayed, to the great disad- 
vantage of the wage-earning class. Instead of displaying a broad 
comprehension of social needs and a disposition to seek their own 
gains by methods which advance the common welfare, the most con- 
spicuous leaders have had no policy except to exact the highest pos- 
sible charge upon the public in every instance. In saying this we are 
not questioning the devotion of these leaders to their cause as they 
understand it, but simply commenting with regret upon the limited 
capacity they have displayed. If they have no conception of the 
mutuality of interests in the industrial organization they cannot be 
expected to have regard for it, and if there is no hope of their de- 
veloping broader views, the only remedy is guarding against their 
power so far as can be done. 

Mark M. Jones. 


Human Nature in Economic of supply. So it would be true to say 


Theory. By Rexford G. Tuge- 
vell, Columbia University. The 
Journal of Political Economy, 
June, 1922, pp. 317-345. 

In this article the writer points 
out the dereliction of Economists in 
failing to take account of human 
nature he discusses the subject of 
consumption and of production in 
their relationship with human beings. 

“The need of consumption and pro- 
duction for an understanding of hu- 
man nature is very real; so also is 
the need of “price economics,” both 
on the side of demand and on the side 


that if economics as a science were 
to be confi1ed to the analysis of mar- 
ket phenomena, denying the signifi- 
cance of these phenomena as evi- 
dences of the nature of human con- 
duct, the generalizations arrived at 
must be confined to mechanistic ex- 
planations of how things happened 
after they had come to pass. They 
are valuable up to yesterday in ex- 
plaining the method of the operation 
of forces; but because they deal, not 
with causes, but only with methods, 
no basis for predictions lies in them.” 

“The motives of men as they go 
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about their economic affairs are im- 
portant for economists to understand 
whenever there arises a question of 
why it is human conduct follows a 
given line.” 

“To attempt to direct the economic 
system toward human welfare with- 
out understanding human nature 
would be quite as futile as the at- 
tempt to cure disease without a pre- 
liminary study of physiology. The 
consequences of programs for the 
redirection of industry are certain 
to be profoundly serious for hu- 
manity. The Economist’s obligations 
to understand the substance and 
workability of the endowments and 
capacities of men is correspondingly 
heavy. 

When they are asked to define the 
ideals for industry, economists can 
accomplish the task only, with the 
use of terminology borrowed from 
psychology for the instruments men 
require industry to supply are the 
sort to satisfy natural and human 
even if  intransigeant longings. 
There is beyond this the need that 
in the arrangements the technicians 
make to create these instruments, 
they shall not too seriously violate 
the rules of mental hygiene nor com- 
promise the useful surge of life- 
renewing creative impulses.” 


m. 


What to Do To-Day About To- 
Morrow’s Labor Problems. By 
James Logan, General Mana- 
ger, United States Envelope 
Company. Factory, August, 
1922, pp. 123-125, 156. 

Here is an article brimming with 
human interest—the reminiscences 
and observations of an alert mana- 
ger, 70 years of age, who began his 
industrial experiences as a_ mill- 
hand, at less than ten, when his 
father had to lift him out of bed at 
4:30 in the morning and shake him 
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until he could manage to get awake 
and off to work. 

He cites one incident which oc- 
curred when at 15 he was already 


an experienced mill operative. “In 
those days, because of the long 
hours, no one really had the en- 
ergy and vitality to work as a man 
who wants to can work today. In 
order to speed up the people in the 
room, the boss each month posted 
the wages that had been earned.” 
The boy Logan headed the list for 
many months. Then came the un- 
forgetable incident. “We all had 
been working hard and faithfully— 
indeed, enthusiastically—to better 
our outputs and reach the top of 
the list. We greatly increased pro- 
duction, but also we made more 
than tradition said that spoolers 
ought to earn, and so the firm cut 
our wages 10 per cent.” 

Mr. Logan then observes that the 
opposition of labor unions to piece 
work, “is due solely to the fact 
that so many employers have been 
unfair and while ostensibly paying 
by results, have actually refused so 
to do, because when a worker in- 
creased his efficiency he got his 
pay cut.” Mr. Logan says it is 
entirely right to cut the rate when 
through some improvement on the 
part of the proprietor a larger out- 
put can be obtained without a larger 
effort on the part of the worker. 

If the problem stated in the cap- 
tion is solved in the article, it is in 
the suggestions for better contact 
between the immediate management 
and “the help,” as Mr. Logan pre- 
fers to call the employees. He 
wants foremen to be patient and 
tactful. He says he has never 
found that any efficiency can be at- 
tained by order giving. 

For personnel workers, the most 
illuminating passage in this article 
is the following: 


“The shorter working hours have 
given time for thought. The work- 
er is given time to form opinions. 
The opinions may be right or they 
may be wrong. This does not 
much matter—right now. The big 
thing is that the opinions are there. 
There has been created more dem- 
ocracy than we ever heard of in the 
days when we talked more about 
democracy. The old words ‘master 
and ‘servant’ have become obsolete 
The employer is no longer the mas- 
ter. The employee is no longer the 
servant. They are either co-work- 
ers or co-trouble makers in indus- 
trial enterprises. 

“And in whatever capacity they 
may act, these employees are begin- 
ning to size up the people over 
them—to try to discover if these 
people are managing by virtue of 
ability or solely because someone 
happened to put them there.” 


The Inevitable Antagonism Between 
Employer and Employee. Man- 
agment Engineering. April, 1922. 
pp. 246-247. 


In the March number of Manage- 
ment Engineering appeared an article 
under this heading by C. E. Knoeppel, 
taking the position that the interests 
of employer and employee were di- 
ametrically opposed and that the solu- 
tion of the problem would lie only 
(a) in the elimination of wastes; and 
(b) the stabilization of production. 

The article in the April issue is a 
symposium from persons replying to 
Mr. Knoeppel. Only one of the four 
replies supports the argument of Mr. 
Knoeppel; while two of them take the 
opposite view, that interests of labor 
and capital are common. Each of the 
four replies printed presents a differ- 
ent phase of the controversy. 
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Industrial Courts, Collective Agree- 
ments, or What? By William 
Leavitt Stoddard. Administra- 
tion, September, 1922. p. 261. 

This timely article on ways of 
securing and maintaining industrial 
peace mentions three general meth- 
ods: 

1. Individual character—the influ- 
ence of an employer with his men; 

2. Collective agreement between 
employees or unions and manage- 
ment, or between a group of unions 
and a group of employers; 

3. State interposition—by media- 
tion, arbitration, special commis- 
sions, boards or courts. 

The outline of the history of set- 
tling labor disputes both in this 
country and abroad is_ sketched, 
with particular reference to the suc- 
cessful conduct, during the past 
twelve years, of the Danish Indus- 
trial Court. 

The author concludes by stating 
that in the last analysis the charac- 
ter method underlies all other means 
that may be attempted of settling 
labor troubles. “If by character it 
is possible to do away with hos- 
tility, suspicion, distrust, even ha- 
tred which colors the industrial 
situation today, then character 
must be enlisted for this war against 
war. No peace can come till the 
attitude of mind is right.” 

R. H. 


The Kansas Court of Industrial 
Relations. By Henry J. Allen. 
Administration, September, 1922, 
p. 259. 

With the thesis that “it is the 
duty of government to see to it 
that the strife which has grown be- 
tween employer and employee shall 
no longer express itself in the form 
of warfare upon an innocent and 
helpless public—the party of the 
third part,” Governor Allen shows 
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briefly how the Kansas Court of 
Industrial Relations operates with 
full government authority, to setile 
labor disputes without stoppage of 
work and incident loss of work and 
incident loss of earnings to the 
company and of wages to the work- 
ers. This impartial tribunal, Kan- 
sas’ experimental method of elimi- 
nating strikes with their “concomi- 
tant waste, violence and loss of 
property and life,” is shown to be 
a court with a heart for the work- 
ingman in spite of its neutral atti- 
tude. R. H. 


How Is Labor Turnover Deter- 
mined? Management Engineer- 
ing. April, 1922. p. 220. 

A brief item raising a question as to 
whether or not the usual method of 
computing labor turnover is correct 
in this case: Plant employed 100 
men; working 10 hours a day; work- 
ing 28 days per month. Total hours 
for turnover, 2,800. 

If one employe quit after working 
2 hours, is the labor turnover 1 per 
cent? 


Compulsory Publication of Labor 
Turnover—Discussion. By H. 
D. Haight. Management En- 
gineering, September, 1922, p. 
188. 

Several points are raised by the 
author as to the advisability of 
compulsory publication of turnover 
reports. 

1. The wisdom of such action; 

2. The legal aspect of such action; 

3. The necessity for a general 
educational campaign to insure 
understanding by the community of 
the significance of the figures; 

4. The insufficiency of turnover 
percentage figures without analysis 
of the causes; 

5. Comparative interpretation of 
figures so as to do justice to vary- 


ing conditions in individual indus- 
tries and concerns. 

He states that should this plan 
of compulsory publication of turn- 
over figures be adopted, it would be 
advisable to expend it to include 
lost time from all causes, and that 
it should not be confined purely to 
publication of figures but should be 
a part of an intelligently planned 
campaign of education. H.C.A. 


How Goodyear Has Reduced the 
“Turnover” in Its Sales Force. 
By Roy W. Johnson. Printers’ 
Ink, September 7, 1922, pp. 3 
and 4. 


Mr. Johnson discusses the ex- 
perience of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company in developing a 
method of selecting candidates which 
has been successful in eliminating 
the unfit in advance. The methods 
have been tested during the past 
four years. An interesting part of 
the article takes up comparison of 
the success of the salesmen em- 
ployed before and after the depres- 
sion. J. W. D. 


A Labor Performance Sheet That 
Serves a Fourfold Purpose. 
From Experience in a Cali- 
fornia Plant, Factory, Septem- 
ber, 1922, pp. 251-252. 

A form headed “Employees’ 
Premium Labor Abstract,” is de- 
scribed in this article, which al- 
though unsigned is worthy of brief 
mention. 

Its writer holds that the whole 
question as to any employee is this: 
“Is he a profitable producer?” He 
points out that to determine accur- 
ately whether an employee in a 
manufacturing plant is an asset or 
a liability, personal judgment based 
on casual observation is often 


grossly misleading. Records based 
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on spasmodic performances are still 
more misleading. 


The form illustrated is used in 
the following ways: 


1st. AS a summary or species of 
payroll ledger sheet in the payroll 
department. 

2nd. The sheet, when completed 
and properly footed up, is turned 
over to the rate setting department 
for examination, as it gives unques- 
tioned information on how rates and 
time limits are working out. 

3rd. This sheet is given to the 
shop superintendent or manager, 
furnishing him with the means for 
immediately seeing exactly what 
the individual employees are pro- 
ducing in dollars and cents. 

4th. The sheet finally passes from 
the shop manager to the employ- 
ment department, where it is put 
away in the file of the employee 
whose name it bears. 


Sickness Records in Preventive 
Work. By Edgar Sycenstricker, 
Statistician, U. S. Pbblic Health 
Service, Washington, D. C. 
The Nation’s Health, August, 
1922, pp. 485-488. 

This article presupposes that “in- 
telligent health administration - in 
the industrial plant, as in the com- 
munity, of necessity rests upon a 
knowledge of what ill health ex- 
ists and of the conditions under 
which it occurs.” 

The desirability and necessity of 
an employee’s record card contain- 
ing essential information which en- 
ables the determination of “rates,” 
continual observation of employees, 
and the linking together of the 
physical status of the employees 
with preventive work is pointed out. 


E. L. H. 


Industrial Welfare Work From the 
Employer’s Standpoint. By 
Mr. Lealand, Manager Jam 
Works, Wholesale Co-operative 
Society, Shieldhall, Glasgow, 
Scotland. Welfare Work. July, 
1922, pp. 123-124. An address 
given to the Scottish Branch 
of the Welfare Workers’ In- 
stitute. 


The writer in discussing the de- 
sirability of sound Industrial Wel- 
fare Schemes believes that employ- 
ers need more and more to be con- 
vinced that their workpeople are 
human beings much like them- 
selves. Most employees appreciate 
a straight deal, and an intelligent 
and generous effort on the part of 
a firm to improve the conditions un- 
der which the workers toil will 
meet with general approval and 
recognition. 


The writer points out, what is 
too often overlooked, that any good 
Industrial Welfare Scheme must 
provide means for discovering all 
the talent that exists in a workshop 
and for stimulating and developing 
such talent. 


He would prescribe no hard and 
fast lines for such schemes, but 
feels what is wanted is the recogni- 
tion by employers generally that 
Industrial Welfare Work is a de- 
sirable thing. 


Does it pay? he asks in conclusion, 
answering: “Rarely does one hear 
of serious industrial strife in those 
firms who have developed sound wel- 
fare schemes, and the fact that an 
ever increasing number of firms are 
emulating their good example leads 
one to the conclusion that in the 
opinion of shrewd business men the 
answer to the question ‘Does Welfare 
Work pay? is ‘Yes, handsomely.’ ” 


A. W. A. 


. 
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Maintaining the Health of the 
Worker. By Clarence H. North- 
cott. Management Engineer- 
ing, September, 1922, p. 167. 

Both industry and the worker 
suffer because of the ill health of 
workers. Therefore, in caring for 
the health of the worker, the em- 
ployer protects himself as well as 
his employee. The article indicates 
the need of an industrial health ser- 
vice, proper ventilation and light- 
ing, establishment of baths where 
necessary, the value of a canteen, 
etc. It tells how Messrs. Rowntree 

& Co. maintain the health of their 

employees by the introduction of 

such service elements. H. C. A. 


Teaching Illumination to the Work- 
ers. By Peter F. O’Shea. 
Management Engineering, Sep- 
tember, 1922, p. 137. 

“Nothing is so universal in the 
shop as lighting; and nothing more 
requires co-operation and under- 
standing on the part of the em- 
ployee if they are to use light in 
the right way and be contented with 
what is really good lighting. Many 
employees do not understand that 
carrying brightness too far is as in- 
jurious and fatiguing as semi-dark- 
ness. The tendency of the worker 
is to think that the brighter the 
light the better, just as many lay- 
men cannot give up the logic that 
if one drop of medicine is good, 
ten drops will work an instantane- 
ous cure. Lighting has a great 
deal to do with satisfactory work- 
ing conditions, and a little time and 
attention put into educating em- 
ployees in the principles of good 
lighting is justified.” 

This article reproduces the sub- 
stance of an article by the super- 
visor of electrical maintenance of 
the McCallum Hosiery Company, 
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pointing out the principles of good 
lighting and showing that increased 
illumination is not necessarily bene- 
ficial. R. H. 


Waging War on Carelessness. By 
E. S. Gillette, Service Engineer, 
Lyon Metallic Manufacturing 
Company. Factory, September, 
1922, pp. 250-251. 

This article tells of a “safety 
record board” and “photographic 
safety bulletins” which have been most 
effective aids in reducing accidents 
due, in a plant equipped with safety 
devices, to carelessness by the em- 
ployees. 

The “safety record board” fills con- 
siderable wall space in a centrally 
located department. The board shows 
at a glance the number of accidents 
that have occurred during the current 
month, the days on which they hap- 
pened, and the departments responsi- 
ble. A line of check books, one for 
each day, follows the name of each 
department. A green check is hung on 
each hook for each day in which no 
accident occurs. A red check is put 
up, instead, if an accident takes place. 
The board has aroused considerable 
healthful rivalry. 

By “the photographic safety bulle- 
tin,” one of which is reproduced, this 
company seeks to visualize various 
accidents soon after they occur. “In 
this way we press home the particular 
lesson of caution which these unfor- 
tunate happenings may have for our 
employees.” 

A method of prevention followed in 
the plant of this company is the issu- 
ing of safety bulletins by a Plant 
Safety Committee made up of em- 
ployees. “No matter how unlettered 
a man may be, he sees in this bulle- 
tin an appeal from fellow employees 
rather than a rebuke from the execu- 
tive: department.” 


ed 
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How to Write a Business Letter. 
By Charles R. Wiers, General 
Manager, DeLong Hook & Eye 
Co., Philadelphia. Postage, 
August, 1922, pp. 432-433. 

The first of a series by Mr. Wiers, 
who is recognized as an authority 
on business letter writing, cover- 
ing the entire subject. Under the 
question “What Kind of a Man 
Makes the Best Correspondent?” 
we find that he should 

1. Be liberally educated in the 
school of practical experience. 

2. Be tactful. 

3. Be a keen observer. 

4. Have a pleasant disposition. 

5. Be guided by a sensible degree 
of self-confidence. 

6. Be decidedly enthusiastic. 

7. Be a diligent student of human 
nature. 

8. And that he must have the 
power of imagination. 

Every one interested in training 
in letter writing will find this series 
of articles helpful. & 


Bringing Back the Salesman Who 
Slips. By Donald Argyle. 
Printers’ Ink Monthly, Septem- 
ber, 1922. 

Recognizing the necessity for 
sympathy and understanding in the 
handling of salesmen, the author dis- 
cusses several ways of checking the 
“slipping salesman” before his trou- 
ble becomes advanced. Procedure in 
“The Talking Cure” involves asking 
the salesman to tell what is the mat- 
ter with his territory. Mr. Argyle 
writes: “Notice that this method is 
just the reverse of the old-fashioned 
custom of ‘panning’ the salesman. 
The salesman is not told that he is 
slipping. He gets no lecture... . 
But when he is thus led to talk about 
the lack in his own efforts, the sales 
manager can help from a standpoint 
of friendliness, which will count heav- 


ily in bringing the salesman back to 
his usual capabilities.” 

One sales manager publishes his 
salesmen’s ratings in the company 
house organ, requiring each man to 
comment on his own work. Personal 
tangles and troubles at home are 
often the reasons for slumps in selling. 
The manlier the salesman, the harder 
it is to get him to talk about his 
troubles, but the required effort pays. 

Praising the star salesman always 
has a beneficial effect on the low men. 
Listing low men on reports and road 
coaching have also proved valuable. 
As a last resort “treating ’em rough” 
is sometimes effective in waking up 
a slumping salesman with a direct 
challenge to his ability. 


Some Business Applications of a 
Mental Alertness Test. Com- 
piled and edited by A. W. Korn- 
hauser, University of Chicago. 
Journal of Personnel Research, 
July, 1922, Vol. I, No. 3, pp. 
103-121. 

The present paper reports the re- 
sults obtained in a series of experi- 
mental application of the Scott Com- 
pany mental alertness tests in busi- 
ness establishments. A brief descrip- 
tion of the test with illustrative ex- 
amples is given. The test is found 
to give results that agree fairly well 
with the ability of office workers as 
rated by their supervisors and with 
the ability of student-employees in a 
factory school as indicated by their 
success in the school. Other compari- 
sons are reported that show marked 
differences in mental alertness test 
scores between men and women office 
employees, between different occupa- 
tional groups, between applicants and 
employees in clerical and typing posi- 
tions, and between groups of workers 
in like occupations in different com- 
panies. A further comparison shows 
that mental alertness test scores are 
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rather definitely related to turnover 
among clerical workers. The various 
results cited, as far as they go, point 
to the practicability and desirability 
of using intelligence tests in certain 
phases of personnel work—as aids in 
selection, classification, and the study 
of special problems, particularly with 
reference to office employees. Fur- 
ther applications of mental alertness 
tests along the lines described in this 
paper are being actively carried on by 
the Scott Company. 


Blond and Brunette Traits: A 
Quantitative Study. By Don- 
ald G. Paterson and Katherine 
E. Ludgate, University of Min- 
nesota. Journal of Personnel 
Research, July, 1922, Vol. I, 
No. 3, pp. 122-127. 

Ratings from 94 intelligent and 
educated adults on 374 blonds and 
brunettes with respect to each of 
the 26 so-called blond and brunette 
traits championed by Dr. Katherine 
M. H. Blackford have been secured 
_ and analyzed. The results show: 

1. Brunettes were found to pos- 
sess blond traits to the same extent 
that blonds do. 

2. Blonds were found to possess 
brunette traits to the same extent 
that brunettes do. 

From 1 and 2 above, it seems 
very probable that Dr. Blackford’s 
law of color with her definite and 
dogmatic assertion concerning blond 
and brunette traits is not only mis- 
leading but false. The results also 
indicate the absence of any organ- 
ized common belief concerning dif- 
ferences between blonds and brun- 
ettes in the 26 traits included in this 
study. 

3. No significant sex differences 
were found either among the judges 
in making the ratings or among 
the 374 blonds and brunettes who 
were rated. 
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Works Councils in Foreign Coun- 
tries. Law and Labor. Sep- 
tember, 1922, pp. 266-268. 

This article is published without 
prejudice or advocacy but as a mat- 
ter of news of the international trend 
toward employee-representation. 

In Germany, the demand for gov- 
ernmental recognition of the Council 
system was such that provision for 
Works Councils was made in the new 
constitution of the German Republic, 
August 11, 1919, and a later act of 
the German National Assembly on 
January 18, 1920, required that Works 
Councils be set up in all plants em- 
ploying twenty or more workers. 

A recent report of the German Fac- 
tory Inspection Service does not re- 
flect any tremendous success of the 
Works Councils Act. It states that 
the Councils are largely controlled by 
the trade unions and do not co-oper- 
ate with the management for efficiency 
but confine their activities to minor 
questions of wage increase, hours of 
labor, etc., and in the last analysis, 
that satisfactory results are obtained 
only where both employer and em- 
ployee show good will and honest in- 
tentions for co-operation. 

Austria has a compulsory Works 
Council Act similar to that of Ger- 
many except that the expenses of the 
Councils are a charge on the workers. 
All welfare activities are undertaken 
at employees’ expense only. Councils 
are required, by law, to co-operate 
in the maintenance of discipline and 
employers, if requested, shall confer 
once a month with Councils. 

In Great Britain, the Whitley Shop 
Committee plan, created by Parlia- 
ment during the War, is still operating 
successfully in many industries. 

In Norway, a Government Act of 
July, 1920, provides that Works Coun- 
cils be set up in any establishments 
where one-fourth of the employees 
demand it. These Councils have ad- 
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visory powers only and employer is 
only bound to meet the Council to dis- 
cuss conditions. Expenses of Coun- 
cils are borne by employers. 

Luxemburg has a provision for 
Works Councils in plants of more 
than fifteen workers by a Grand Ducal 
Decree of October, 1920. 

Czecho-Slovakia. An Act oi Feb- 
ruary, 1920, provides for Works 
Councils in mines and allied under- 
takings only. In July, 1920, the Min- 
istry of Railways decreed for provi- 
sion for Works Committees on rail- 
roads and in December, 1920, the De- 
partment of Finance made similar 
provision for the tobacco industry. 

In Italy the unsuccessful attempt of 
the workers, made in 1920, to operate 
plants without experience and credit 
of the owners has resulted in serious 
effort to formulate a plan to provide 
for workers participating in the man- 
agement of industry. No Government 
action has yet been taken. 

In France, Denmark, Belgium, and 
even in South Africa and India seri- 
ous consideration is being given to 
employee-representation in industry 
and a disposition toward adoption of 
some plan of co-operation. 

A. 


Employees Representation Plans 
for the Plants of Swift & Co. 
Published by Swift & Co., 1921. 
pp. 1-12. 

An outline of the purpose, general 
description and rates under the plan. 


Training Leaders Through Associa- 
tion Activities. By W. J. Don- 
ald. Management Engineering, 
September, 1922, p. 169. 

The article points out that in as- 
sociation work the art of leadership 
is most effectively developed through 
participation in committee activi- 
ties. In other words participation 
in association activities provides ex- 
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cellent practice and training grounds 
for developing the “actual” or “po- 
tential” managers of today. 

Cc. 


Production Engineering Methods 
Applied to the Teaching of 
Mathematics. By Larence 
Parker, Director of Vocational 
Education, Toledo, Ohio. Indus- 
trial Education, July, 1922, pp. 
13, 14. 

The handling of students’ work by 
the methods of a physician instead 
of a police court judge is the key- 
note of this article; and practical 
suggestions of charting a student’s 
actual attainments and progress are 
given. J. McK. 


Solving the Manager’s Present Day 
Problems. By John H. Van De- 
venter, Editor, Industrial Man- 
agement. June, 1922. pp. 321- 
324. 


An interesting and pertinent com- 
mentory on the inclination of Ameri- 
can to be extremists, especially in 
matters of management. The organi- 
zation “chart fad” is blamed for many 
ills. Too many managers conceive 
this chart as an end in itself, rather 
than as a means to an end. This 
misconception makes for fixity rather 
than for flexibility and growth. 


“Looking Management Engineering 
in the Eye.” By Erura H. Schell. 
Management Engineering. April, 
1922. pp. 233-236. 

This article is a clear, thorough anal- 
ysis of management engineering as a 
profession. It shows its stragetic 
weakness as compared with law or 
medicine. 

One of the most valuable points de- 
veloped is that too often the manage- 
ment engineer introduces new ideas 
faster than his client can assimilate 
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them. The client may be pleased with 
the new plan, but actually very slow 
in comprehending its full meaning; 
or in being able to apply it himself to 
get the proper results. The manner in 
which ne wideas are presented is im- 
portant. To offer them as criticisms 
of existing conditions may arouse 
antagonism which makes their adop- 
tion impossible. 


“What the Industrial Engineer 
Can Do For You—As Seen by 
Factory’s Editors.” Factory, 
July, 1922, pp. 20-23 and 48-56. 


In this article on industrial en- 
gineering there is a definition which 
says that it covers, among other sub- 
jects, employee relationships. 

After receiving commendation of 
industrial engineers, or “outside con- 
sultants,” from fifty-six manufactur- 
ers and condemnation from forty- 
four, the Editors of Factory made a 
study to determine the reason for 
the difference in opinions. This study 
resulted in an article endeavoring to 
answer the following questions: 


1. What do industrial engineers 
do? 

2. Why not do the work yourself 
instead of hiring outsiders? 

3. Who can use industrial engi- 
neers to best advantage? 

4. How to choose the right engi- 
‘neers. 

5. How to get the most benefit 
from their work. 

6. How do they do their work? 

That manufacturers may realize 
how far industrial engineering has de- 
veloped from the work of the “effi- 
ciency expert” of twenty years ago, 
the article lists the following as the 
activities which an industrial engi- 
neer is prepared to undertake for the 
manufacturer : 

1. To devise and install cost find- 
ing methods. 


2. To devise and install produc- 
tion planning methods. 

3. To make time studies and set 
standards of production. 

4. To devise and install wage in- 
centive methods of paying workers, 

5. To rearrange machines so as to 
avoid needless delays in handling. 

6. To recommend labor saving de- 
vices where warranted. 

7. To eliminate material wastes. 

8. To study the organization in 
the effort to assign each man to the 
work for which he is best fitted. 

9. To devise the best way for 
handling relations with employees. 

10. To help lay out policies which 
take into account the manufacturing, 
marketing and financial problems of 
the business. H. E. F. 


Labor’s Demand for Its Own 
Schools. .By James H. Maurer. 
The Nation, Sept. 20, 1922, pp. 
276-8. 

An analysis of the reasons for 
labor’s own schools for educating 
unionists and by inference an in- 
dictment of the public school sys- 
tem’s limitations for discussing 
labor problems, declares that the 
purpose of labor schools is to train 
workmen to do their own thinking. 


W. 


Experiences in Foremen Training. 
By John Calder, Manager of 
Industrial Relations, Swift & 
Co. Personnel Administration. 
June, 1922, pp. 3. 

This outline of a training program 
instituted at Swift & Company for its 
foremen will be of value to those ex- 
ecutives who are contemplating such 
a course. . Beginning with a 


wholly voluntary enrollment at the 
company’s expense of 3,200 people, the 
popularity of the studies grew and 
1,400 more joined the classes and en- 
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gaged to perform the required work. 
. . . The introductory course was on 
modern production methods, the prin- 
ciples and practices of handling men, 
equipment, materials, and systems in 
industry in general. The object was 
to relate several thousand executives, 
who had been for years confining their 
attention to a single industry, to the 
best practice of the outside industrial 
world before engaging them in sub- 
sequent courses bearing on the tech- 
nique and principles of their own spe- 
cialty. Cc. &. BD. 


Education for Vocational Efficiency. 
By George S. Counts. The 
School Review, September, 1922, 
pp. 493-513. 

This article calls the attention of 
school men to two outstanding recent 
volumes, The Income in the United 
States, Mitchell, Macaulay, King and 
Knauth, and Waste in Industry, by a 
committee of the Federated American 
Engineering Societies. He suggests 
that a study of the volumes might 
give teachers a new light on many of 
the problems in vocational education, 
and proposes a plan of vocational 
education through seven well-defined 
propositions. The article is of par- 
ticular interest to personnel men en- 
gaged in training departments. 

E. E. S. & G. M. H. 


The American Printer 
August, 1922. 

Those interested in recent devel- 
opments in the art aspect of print- 
ing will appreciate the craftsman’s 
number of The American Printer. 
Applied art is coming to have a 
larger place in American industry. 

E. E. S. & G. M. H. 


The Inland Printer. 
August, 1922. 
The August number of this popu- 
lar trade journal is devoted largely 


to the craftsmen’s movement in the 
printing industry. An article by 
E. L. Wilson entitled, “The Crafts- 
men and the Efficiency Problem,” 
is of interest to those engaged in 
personnel work. 


E. E. S. & G. M. H. 


How Local Schools Can Help in 
Training. Editorial, Dry Goods 
Economist, September 2, 1922. 

Emphasis is placed, in this ar- 
ticle, on the co-operation of Public 

Schools and Department Stores in 

training boys and girls for retail 

work. An illustration of what al- 
ready has been done is found in 
the methods employed in Seattle, 

Washington. Harold R. Moore, 

Secretary of the Retail Trade Bu- 

reau of Seattle, explains the forma- 

tion of classes, whose students have 
been carefully selected, and whose 
courses have been devised by Edu- 
cational Directors in Department 

Stores co-operating with the School 

Board. The course includes actual 

work in the Department Stores. 

The evening classes are devoted to 

continuation work — Merchandising 

Methods, Advertising, Accounting, 

Window Display, Psychology of 

Selling, etc. 

This work has been very success- 
ful and we may hope for great bene- 
fits, to both employer and employee. 


Organization of Instructional Ma- 
terial in Individual Units. By 
William T. Bawden, Industrial 
Education Circular No. 8, Janu- 
ary, 1922. Bureau of Education, 
pp. 1-8. 

This is the report of a conference 
of specialists in industrial education, 
called by the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, and held at 
Minneapolis, Minn., Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1921. 
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There can be no doubt that in the 
Continuation School there is immense 
value in arranging the courses of 
study as indicated in Mr. Bawden’s 
Bulletin. If there is a copy of these 
units made for the individual pupil 
in time it will be possible to have 
on file such material as will be neces- 
sary to judge the different types of 
students who come into the Continu- 
ation School. 


Of course, there are many obstacles 
which must be overcome, as they are 
met, but as a general proposition, I 
would say in Continuation School 
work the best course of study should 
be employed so that the individual 
may profit. Joun F. Gannon. 


Helping the Shop Teacher Through 
Supervision. By William T. 
Bawden. Industrial Education 
Circular No. 10, February, 1922. 
Bureau of Education, pp. 1-9. 

This is the report of a conference 
of supervisors of instruction in shop- 
. work and drafting in the public 
schools, called by the United States 
Commissioner of Education, and held 
at Baltimore, Md., Wednesday, March 
23, 1921. 

Considering the fact that this con- 
ference was held in connection with 
instruction in shop work and drafting 
in the public schools and did not 
consider the shop teacher in indus- 
trial schools or corporation schools, 
it seems to me that the subject was 
very well covered. A few additional 
points, however, occurred to me in 
reading it, which might have been 
put into the topics as a part of the 
supervisor's job in connection with 
instructors in such subjects. 1. That 
the supervisor should so inspire the 
members of his teaching staff that 
he would create within them an in- 
centive for learning the practical side 


of the subjects which they are teach- 
ing, such that there should be a de- 
mand from teachers of these subjects 
to visit industries, to work in indus- 
try during the summer, in order that 
they might better learn to train their 
students under actual industrial con- 
ditions. 2. That the supervisor should 
so handle his teachers that there is 
created a definite responsibility in 
management of the schools. In 
other words, I am pretty strongly 
in favor of making the matter of 
training a business. The public 
school is one of the biggest business 
concerns in the country, probably the 
biggest. A. B. Grsson. 


Vocational Education in Its Rela- 
tion to the Junior High School. 
By Frank M. Leavitt, Associ- 
ate Superintendent, Pittsburgh 
Public Schools. Industrial Ed- 
ucation Magazine, August, 1922, 
pp. 39-41. 

In this article the writer outlines 
conditions whereby vocational courses 
of the Smith-Hughes law standards 
can be offered in the Junior High 
School. J. M. 


Worth-While Information Regard- 
ing the Objectives of the 
Junior High School. By K. V. 
Carman. Industrial Arts Maga- 
zine, July, 1922, pp. 

The objective of the shop-work ex- 
perience in the so-called Junior High 
Schools which are being established 
in all our larger cities is discussed. 
The article is the result of a nation- 
wide study and gives the opinions of 
experts in the vocational education 
movement. The article is worth 
while the study of the educational 
director in industrial plants and he 
will get some enlightenment on the 
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ever-present. question of what is the 
objective of the school shop. 
J. McK. 
Social Studies in Secondary Educa- 
tion. By the Commission of 
the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business. The Jour- 
nal of Political Economy, Feb- 
ruary, 1920, pp. 1-55. 

The Commission proposes a pro- 
gram of social studies for the junior 
high school which it believes to be 
more fundamental and far-reaching 
than other proposals which have been 
made; and outlines the way in which 
its program would round out the 
work done in the first six grades and 
which would lead up to more ad- 
vanced studies in the senior high 
school. 

The article compares its program 
with that proposed in 1919 by the 
committee on History and Education 
for Citizenship appointed by the 
American Historical Association and 
with that contained in the Report of 
the Sub-committee on Social Studies 
in Secondary Education made in 1916 
for the National Education Associa- 
tion. 


A Combined Secondary and College 
Curriculum. By L. C. Marshall, 
The Journal of Political Econ- 
omy, June, 1922, pp. 388-397. 

A detailed description proposed 
graduation requirements of _ the 
School of Commerce and Administra- 
tion of the University of Chicago 
these requirements are based upon the 
students’ acquirements from the time 
of the seventh grade, or junior- 
senior high school. 


Teaching Social Science in High 
Schools and Industrial Classes. 
By Ruth Mary Weeks, John R. 
Commons and F. M. Leavitt, a 
committee of The Vocational 


Association of the Midwest, pp. 
1-30. 
An outline of the need, the subject- 
matter and the teaching methods, with 
a sample lesson and bibliography. 


Workers and Education in England. 

An ambitious scheme is on foot 
in Great Britain to establish a great 
educational movement among Trade 
Unionists. The Trade Union Ed- 
ucation Inquiry Committee has is- 
sued a report to the Trade Union 
Congress, which endorses the Iron 
and Trade Confederation’s school 
of education for its members in co- 
operation with the Workers Edu- 
cation Association, proposes ade- 
quate working class control of in- 
stitutions supported by Union 
funds, and suggests self-governing 
classes of Union students selecting 
their own subjects and having a 
voice in the appointment of tutors. 
They also want the universities to 
carry out the recommendations of 
the Committee on Adult Education. 


Ethics in Business. By Elbert H. 
Gary, pp. 1-14. 
An extraordinary convocation ad- 


dress at Northwestern University on 
June 17, 1922. W. 3. BD: 


Home Study Course for Telephone 
Men 


The Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Company has issued to the 
plant men in small towns a set of 
Home Study Sheets—ten in all, the 
first covering “Station Installation.” 
The company believes that this affords 
an advantage over the commercial 
correspondence courses in that it pro- 
vides an additional point of contact 
with the men. The sheets are dis- 
tributed through the District Plant 
Chiefs. 
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Relationship With Local Organ- 
izations 
The preliminary report of the Com- 
mittee on Relationship with Local 
Organizations has been presented to 
and approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee. The report is as follows: 

The Committee has written to rep- 
resentatives of some sixty local 
groups for the purpose of getting an 
informal expression of opinion re- 
garding what the relationship of lo- 
cal groups interested in personnel 
problems should be with the new Na- 
tional Personnel Association. 

Some groups have had special 
meetings for the purpose of discuss- 
ing this question; officers of some 
groups have expressed their in- 
dividual opinions; and in some cases, 
executive committees have passed 
upon it, while in other instances, rep- 
resentative individuals have expressed 
their views. 

The principal questions raised for 
discussion and the consensus of 
opinion in connection with each ques- 
tion are as follows: 

1. Should there be any formal 
affiliation ? 

Due to the wide variety of present 
arrangements which have been used 
in various parts of the country, it 
seems quite clear that local groups 
should be free to set up such a type 
of local organization and to make 
such local affiliations as best serve 
their local needs. 

It is clearly evident, however, that 
sentiment is in favor of formal 


affiliation between such local groups 
and the National Personnel Associa- 
tion, believing that it would strength- 
en both the local groups and the Na- 
tional. 

2. What should be the financial 
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arrangements between the local 
groups and the National organiza- 
tion? 

There is a very distinct reluctance 
on the part of the groups to enter 
into any financial arrangement with 
the National on a local membership 
pro rata basis—some feel that there 
should be no financial arrangements; 
others express a willingness to pay 
for such service as the National is 
able to render to them as a group. 

It is evident that the majority of 
opinion, however, at present, is that 
there should be a nominal yearly fee 
paid by the local group to maintain 
its formal relationship with the Na- 
tional. 

3. Should local groups become 
identified with the National organiza- 
tion by including reference to Na- 
tional in local name? 

It is clearly the opinion of the 
groups that such arrangement is not 
necessary—this is brought about 
largely by the fact that there have 
been frequent changes of name in 
the past which has reflected on the 
stability of the organizations. Many 
expressed belief that, while not neces- 
sary, it is desirable. 

4. In what matters can 
groups best help the National? 

The outstanding points here are as 
follows: 

(a) Assistance in collecting local 
information. 

(b) Establishing and maintaining 
local contacts. 

(c) Promoting interest 
National organization. 

(d) Co-operation in promotion of 
attendance at conventions and con- 
ferences. 

(e) Initiate and report upon local 
experiments. 
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(f) Further constructive propa- 
ganda within the personnel field. 

(g) Help in determining questions 
of general policy affecting local 
groups and the national organization. 

5. In what ways can the National 
organization help the local groups? 

Many suggestions are made here 
which make it evident that, in the 
opinion of the local groups, a serv- 
ice can be developed which will be 
distinctly useful to the local organiza- 
tions. 

The principal ones suggested are 
listed below: 

(a) In relation to meetings; to 
promote a national convention and 
district conferences ; constructive pro- 
grammes for local matters; maintain- 
ing list of qualified speakers and lead- 
ers of discussion. 

(b) A clearing house of informa- 
tion on all personnel matters; gen- 
eral promotion of personnel work; 
exchange of detailed information on 
the best methods of handling per- 
sonnel activities within different 
kinds of organizations; information 
service in relation to solving prob- 
lems of individual associations. 

(c) Conduct organized research 
work within the field, making special 
studies with the co-operation of local 
groups and eventually giving assist- 
ance in research work in the field by 
co-operating with the local groups. 

(d) Publish a good personnel 
magazine which promotes interest in 
personnel work and exchanges in- 
formation, ideas, and experience. 

(e) Placement service for workers 
within the field. 

(f) By rendering the best possible 
service to individual and company 
members in the national organization. 

Recommendations.—In view of the 
foregoing, your Committee suggest 
the following for discussion: 

1, That groups be encouraged to 
organize locally and make such local 


affiliations as in their judgment best 
serve their needs. It is recommended 
that no provision be made in the 
national organization for group mem- 
bership as was the arrangement in 
the I. R. A. A. 


2. That groups, which by resolu- 
tion express an interest in the pur- 
poses to which the national organiza- 
tion is pledged, upon application to 
the Board of Directors of the na- 
tional organization may be permitted 
to make it known on their stationery, 
or otherwise, that they are “Affili- 
ated with the National Personnel 
Association.” 

3. That, in order to maintain for- 
mal contact with the local groups, 
such groups be invited and expected 
to pay an annual affiliation fee in the 
national organization for the local 
secretary at the regular individual 
membership rate of $15 per year. 
This will entitle the local group to 
formal affiliation and the secretary to 
the publications of the national or- 
ganization which are issued to ,in- 
dividual members and to a vote as 
an individual member. 

4. That, where local groups desire 
to change their present name, or, 
through consolidation with other 
groups, broaden their programme, 
making a change of name desirable, 
they be encouraged to include the 
word PERSONNEL in their new 
name—such as Personnel Association 
of New York; Personnel Association 
of Atlanta; Personnel Group of the 

Chamber of Commerce; Per- 
sonnel Federation of Western New 
York. 

5. That the Board of Directors au- 
thorize the Sub-Committee to invite 
interested local groups to affiliate 
with the national organization on the 
foregoing basis. 

6. That the Board of Directors 
authorize this Sub-Committee to em- 
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body the foregoing recommendations 
into suitable articles for presentation 
at the first convention and to be in- 
cluded in the by-laws upon the ap- 
proval of the convention. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Joun McLeop, 
Eart Morcan, 
Greorce F. Quimsy, 
J. W. Dietz, Chairman 
of Sub-Committee. 


Amendments to the By-laws 


At a meeting held on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 12th, at the Old Colony Club, 
Hotel Biltmore, New York, the Ex- 
ecutive Committee unanimously voted 
to recomend for adoption at the an- 
nual meeting the following proposed 
amendments to the By-laws. The 
Articles of Incorporation appear on 
pages 20 and 21 of the May num- 
ber and the By-laws on pages 28-32 
of the June number of Personnel 


Administration :— 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 

TO THE BY-LAWS OF THE 

NATIONAL PERSONNEL AS- 
SOCIATION 


1. ARTICLEI. Shall be amend- 
ed as follows: 


a. By the amendment of Section 6 
as follows: 


6. Any. member may be expelled 
by a two-thirds vote of the Board of 
Directors. 

b. By the addition of Sections 8 
and 9 as follows: 

8. Each member in good standing 
is entitled to one vote. 

9. New members must pay mem- 
bership dues in advance before being 
permitted to vote or to exercise other 
privileges of membership. 
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2. ARTICLE II. Shall be amend- 
ed to read as follows: 


ARTICLE II 
Board of Councillors 


1. A Board of Councillors shall be 
elected consisting of one representa- 
tive appointed by each affiliated local 
group and 30 councillors-at-large elec- 
ted by the membership at large. 

2. The duties of the Board of Coun- 
cillors shall be 

a. To advise the Board of Di- 
rectors concerning both national and 
local opinion on the problems and 
work of the Association. 

b. To nominate annually the 
Board of Directors, who may or 
may not be members of the Board 
of Councillors. 

3. The representative of each affili- 
ated group shall be appointed by the 
group for the current calendar year. 
Such representative shall be selected 
from those persons who are members 
of both the local group and the Na- 
tional Personnel Association. Vacan- 
cies may be filled at any time for the 
unexpired period by the local group. 
Notification of appointment shall be 
made in writing to the secretary of 
the National Personnel Association 
by the secretary of the affiliated local 
group. 

4. In the first annual election 30 
councillors-at-large shall be elected 
from among the members including 
the administrative executives of com- 
pany members or persons fully and 
actively engaged in personnel work of 
company members. The 15 receiving 
the highest vote shall be elected for 
two years and the remainder for one 
year or until their successors are 
elected. In subsequence elections 15 
councillors-at-large shall be elected 
for a term of 2 years or until their 
successors are elected. 

5. At the annual business meeting 
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the members shall elect a nominating 
committee whose duty it shall be to 
nominate candidates for the Board 
of Councillors, except that the first 
nominating committee shall be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors. 


6. Any member shall have the privi- 
lege of making nominations for the 
nominating committee, and when such 
nominations are seconded by any other 
member that nomineee shall be one 
of those to be voted for. Nomina- 
tions may continue in this manner un- 
til a resolution shall be adopted to 
close the lists. After the lists are 
closed a ballot shall be taken. Each 
member shall have the right to vote 
for five of those placed in nomination 
in the manner described. The five 
nominees receiving the highest num- 
ber of votes shall constitute the nom- 
inating committee and shall serve for 
one year. No member shall be eligible 
for more than two consecutive terms. 


7. The names of those elected to 
serve on the Nominating Committee 
shall be published in the official pub- 
lication of the Association or issued 
by circular letter to the membership 
within two months after their elec- 
tion with a notice to members to make 
suggestions to the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 


8. The Nominating Committee shall 
deliver to the Secretary in writing, at 
least forty-five days before the next 
annual business meeting, the names 
of twice as many persons as there are 
vacancies to be filled among the Coun- 
cillors-at-large, together with the 
written consent of each to serve if 
elected. 


9. The names of these persons shall 
be published by the secretary either 
in the official publication of the Asso- 
ciation or issued in a circular letter 
to the membership at least thirty-five 
days prior to the annual business 
meeting. 


10. At least thirty days prior to the 
annual business meeting the secretary 
shall mail ballots to all members en- 
titled to vote, to be returned to the 
office of the secretary or some other 
place designated by the Board of Di- 
rectors, at least one week prior to the 
annual business meeting. 


11. The members shall vote on the 
nominees by mail or in person, by 
secret ballot, in conformity with such 
additional rules and regulations as the 
Board of Directors may adopt. 


12. In the case of a tie in the last 
place either in the election of a nom- 
inating committee or in the election 
of councillors-at-large, the election 
shall be made by lot. 

13. The president shall appoint a 
committee of tellers to supervise and 
conduct the elections. 

14. The committee of tellers shall 
report the names of those receiving 
the highest votes in number equal to 
the number of councillors-at-large to 
be elected, to the annual business 
meeting. 


15. In 1922 the thirty councillors- 
at-large elected shall consist of those 
persons nominated for the Board of 
Directors under the By-Laws as adop- 
ted by the incorporators with the ap- 
proval of the organizing committee 
on May 20, 1922. 


16. At meetings of the Board of 
Councillors ten shall constitute a 
quorum provided due notice of the 
meeting has been given every member 
of the Board of Councillors. Each 
member of the Board of Councillors 
may be represented by an accredited 
personal representative. 


17. The President of the Associa- 
tion shall be the Chairman and the 
Managing Director shall be the Sec- 
retary of the Board of Councillors 
and they shall be ex officio members 
of the Board of Councillors. 
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3. ARTICLE III. Shall be 
amended to read as follows: 


ARTICLE III 
Board of Directors 


1. The functions of the Board of 
Directors shall be to manage the af- 
fairs, funds and property of the cor- 
poration. 

2. The first Board of Directors 
shall be elected by the incorporators 
and shall consist of three or more. 

3. Thereafter the Board of Direc- 
tors shall consist of fifteen persons 
elected annually by the members at 
the annual business meeting. 

4. Absence from three consecutive 
regular meetings, without an excuse 
deemed valid and so recorded by the 
Board of Directors, shall be con- 
strued as a resignation. 


4. ARTICLE IV. 
amended as follows: 


Shall be 


ARTICLE IV 
Vacancies 


Vacancies by resignation or other- 
wise in the Board of Directors or 
among the Councillors-at-large may 
be filled by the Board of Directors for 
the remainder of the unexpired term. 

5. References to the executive 
committee shall be eliminated from 
Articles V and VI as follows: 

a. By the amendment of Article V, 
section six to read as follows: 

4. The Board of Directors may 
authorize... . 

b. By the amendment of Article VI 
section 2 to read as follows: 

2. The president shall appoint all 
committees subject to confirmation by 
the Board of Directors. 

c. By the elimination of section 3 
of Article VI. 


6. ARTICLE IX. Shall be 
amended to read as follows: 
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ARTICLE IX 
Divisions 
The Board of Directors shall have 
the power to establish divisions of 
the National Personnel Association. 


7. ARTICLE X._ Shall be 
amended to read as follows: 


ARTICLE X 
Local Associations 


1. Local groups interested in the 
purposes of the National Personnel 
Association may, by resolution, apply 
to the Board of Directors for affilia- 
tion with the National Personnel 
Association. 

2. Affiliated groups may make it 
known on their stationery, or other- 
wise, that they are “affiliated with the 
National Personnel Association.” 

3. Affiliated groups shall pay an 
annual affiliation fee of $15. for the 
local secretary (or other person 
officially chosen as “active representa- 
tive” by the local group) at the 
regular individual membership rate of 
$15. per year, which entitles the local 
groups to formal affiliation and the 
active representative of the local 
group to the publications of the Na- 
tional Personnel Association which 
are issued to other individual mem- 
bers, and to a vote as an individual 
member. 


S. I. E. Convention 


The Convention of the Society of 
Industrial Engineers will be held at 
the McAlpin Hotel, New York, Oc- 
tober 18-19-20. 

The major subject is “Economics of 
Industry.” 

On Thursday afternoon, the roth, 
at 3.45, the subject of discussion will 
be “How Can We Keep the Worker 
Contented?” It will be discussed by 
an executive and by a worker in two 
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15-minute papers. There will be 30 
minutes of discussion. 

At 10 am. Friday morning, Oc- 
tober 20th, one of the four sec- 
tional meetings will be devoted to 
“The Cause and Effect of Unem- 
ployment.” The Chairman of the 
meeting will be Earl B. Morgan, 
Director of Service and Employ- 
ment of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, who is Vice-President of the 
National Personnel Association. 


Convention Fee 


The Convention Committee has de- 
cided on a registration fee of $2. for 
the Convention to be held at Pitts- 
burgh Nov. 8-10, and the Executive 
Committee has approved of the deci- 
sion. 


Publicity 

Mr. James T. Grady, Publicity Di- 
rector for Columbia University and 
for the Federated American Engineer- 
ing Societies, has been appointed 
Publicity Director of the National 
Personnel Association. Information 
has already been issued to the pub- 
lic through the Associated Press 
and to the trade and professional 
magazines. Editorials have ap- 
peared in a number of prominent 
newspapers, including the New 
York Times, the Baltimore News, etc. 


Nominees for Board 

The Nominating Committee con- 
sisting of the following: Henry C. 
Link, U. S. Rubber Co., Chairman; 
G. C. Boulton, Larkin Co.; Oscar 
M. Miller, Standard Oil Co. of N. J.; 
F. C. W. Parker, The Kiwanis Club 
International; Joseph H. Willits, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, present the 
following list of persons whose names 
will appear on the ballot for nomina- 
tion to the Board of Directors of the 
National Personnel Association for 
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the year following the annual meeting. 
The ballot will be issued early in Oc- 
tober. The list is as follows: 


L. P. Alford, Editor, Management 
Engineering, New York City. 
Mrs. Robert F. Armstrong, Assistant 
Manager of Industrial Relations, 
Eastman Kodak Company, Roch- 

ester, N. Y. 

H. B. Bergen, Personnel Director, 
Henry L. Doherty Company, New 
York City. 

F. S. Blanchard, Assistant to Treas- 
urer, Pacific Mills, Boston, Mass. 

Meyer Bloomfield, Bloomfield & 
Bloomfield, Boston, Mass. 

S. B. Bunker, Industrial Relations 
Section, Advisory Staff, General 
Motors Corporation, Detroit, 
Mich. 

C. S. Ching, Supervisor of Industrial 
Relations Dept. U. S. Rubber 
Company, New York City. 

Montague A. Clark, Employment 
Manager and Personnel Director, 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., 
Shelton, Conn. 

J. H. Coffey, Factory Manager, Gutta 
Percha & Rubber, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 

Henry S. Dennison, President, Denni- 
son Manufacturing Company, 
Framingham, Mass. 

C. V. Derrick, Labor Superintendent, 
American Bosch Magneto Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

T. E. Donnelley, President, R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Co., Lakeside 
Press, Chicago, III. 

C. R. Dooley, Manager Personnel and 
Training, Standard Oil Co. (N. 
J.), New York City. 

J. W. Dietz, Educational Director, 
Western Electric Co., New York 
City. 

Alvin E. Dodd, Manager, Domestic 
Distribution Dept., U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
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F. H. Dodge, Vice President, Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 

W. B. Donham, Dean, School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Francis Farwell, Secretary, Industrial 
Relations, Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., New York City. 

Boyd Fisher, Service Manager, Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., Managers, 
Boston, Mass. 

Alexander Fleisher, Assistant Secre- 
tary, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York City. 

Ben. A. Franklin, Vice President, 
Strathmore Paper Company, Mit- 
teneague, Mass. 

Dr. Lee Galloway, Vice President, 
The Ronald Press Company, New 
York City. 

Milton D. Gehris, Vice President, 
John B. Stetson Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

W. J. Graham, Vice President, Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, New 
York City. 

E. K. Hall, Vice President, American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., New 
York City. 

William R. Heath, Vice President, 
Larkin Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

H. A. Hopf, H. A. Hopf & Co., New 
York City. 

Dr. R. W. Husband, Associate Dean, 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H. 

L. R. Judson, Employment Manager, 
Timken Detroit Axle Co., De- 
troit, Mich. 

W. W. Kincaid, President, The Spi- 
rella Company, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. 

Fred C. Krafft, Labor Manager, Al- 
fred Decker & Cohn, Chicago, IIl. 

J. M. Larkin, Assistant to President, 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Sam A. Lewisohn, Vice President and 
Treasurer, Miami Copper Co, 
New York City. 

A. H. Lichty, Vice President, Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, 
Col. 

J. C. Lindsey, Industrial Engineer, 
Pacific Coast Coal Co., Seattle, 
Wash. 

E. S. McClelland, Personnel Director, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg, 
Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. S. McCune Lindsay, Professor, 
Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Dr. C. R. Mann, Chairman, Advisory 
Board, Operation and Training 
Division, War Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Leon Carrol Marshall, Dean, College 
of Commerce and Administration, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. 

Franklin B. Mead, Secretary and Ac- 
tuary, Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Henry C. Metcalf, Director, Bureau 
of Personnel Administration, New 
York City. 

Miss Louise Moore, Employment Ser- 
vice Manager, Dutchess Manu- 
facturing Company, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y. 

Earl B. Morgan, Director of Employ- 
ment and Service, The Curtis 
Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Homer Niesz, Director of Industrial 
Relations, Commonwealth Edison 
Company, Chicago, III. 

Louis L. Park, Supervisor of Wel- 
fare, American Locomotive Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. 

D. W. K. Peacock, Personnel Direc- 
tor, White Motor Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

George F. Quimby, Industrial Service 
Secretary, Associated Industries 
of Mass., Boston, Mass. 


ll 


Dr. R. S. Quinby, Service Manager, 
Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, 
Mass. 

S. R. Rectanus, Director of Employ- 
ment, American Rolling Mill Co., 
Middletown, Ohio. 

Philip J. Reilly, Personnel Director, 
Retail Research Association, New 
York City. 

Dr. R. L. Sackett, Dean, School of 
Engineering, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa. 

E. Z. Steever, General Electric Co., 
New York City. 

Percy S. Straus, Vice President, R. 
H. Macy & Co., New York City. 

T. P. Sylvan, Vice President, New 
York Telephone Company, New 
York City. 

Fred W. Tasney, Vice President, 
Prudential Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J. 

F. W. Thomas, Supervisor of Appren- 
tices, Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fe R. R. Co., Topeka, Kansas. 

R. M. Thompson, Director of Indus- 
trial Relations, U. S. Rubber 
Footwear Factories, New Haven, 
Conn. 

L. W. Wallace, Executive Secretary, 
Federated American Engineering 
Societies, Washington, D. C. 

R. C. Warner, Treasurer, Standard 

Oil Co. (Cal.), San Francisco, 

Cal. 
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Kendal Weisiger, Educational Direc- 
tor, Southern Bell Telephone and 
Telegraph Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

W. H. Winans, Industrial Relations 
Dept., Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., New York City. 

Cator Woolford, President, Retail 
Credit Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Arthur H. Young, Manager of In- 
dustrial Relations, International 
Harvester Co., Chicago, IIl. 

L. J. Zoeller, Supervisor, Employees’ 
Service Dept., Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


In selecting the above list of names 
to go on the ballot, the nominating 
committee has taken into considera- 
tion, interest, activity and leadership, 
in personnel work, geographical rep- 
resentation and connection with dif- 
ferent lines of business. The selection 
includes educational directors, em- 
ployment managers, personnel direc- 
tors, industrial relations managers and 
major executives. The ballot will be 
issued to members (in good standing) 
early in October. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Henry C. Link, Chairman 
G. C. Boulton 
Oscar M. Miller 
F. C. W. Parker 
Jos. H. Willets 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CORPORATION 
TRAINING 


Notice of Meeting of Members 


The Board of Directors deeming it advisable and for the benefit 
of this corporation that it should be dissolved and having adopted 
a resolution to that effect, you are hereby notified that a meeting of 
members will be held at the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
the oth day of November, 1922, at 1.45 P. M., for the purpose of 
voting on the advisability of dissolution. 

Signed by the Acting Secretary, 
W. J. Donan. 
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